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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes recent activities provided in 
Ohio through Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Statistics for the 1991-92 school year and the summer that followed 
are presented, along with information on participation trends, 
instructional impact, expenditure and staffing patterns, parent 
involvement, and 5-year trends. The first section of the report 
explains the basic Chapter 1 services provided by Ohio's public 
school districts, including information on: (1) student 
participation; (2) instructional areas; (3) the impact of reading 
instruction; (4) the impact of mathematics instruction; (5) 
expenditure patterns; (6) staff positions; (7) inservice education; 
(8) parent involvement; and (9) parent advisory councils. The section 
concludes with a list of program successes, indicating that 610 of 
Ohio's 612 school districts conducted Chapter 1 programs, receiving a 
total of just under $200 million in Chapter 1 funds to provide extra 
instruction for 146,606 educationally disadvantaged children. The 
next section describes special Chapter 1 services provided for the 
children of migratory agricultural workers and handicapped, 
neglected, or delinquent children being educated in state agency 
schools. The report concludes with a brief description of state 
leadership in implementing Chapter 1 and tables that provide a 5-year 
summary of grant awards and students served. The text is supplemented 
with 33 tables. (AC) 
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his 27th annual report summarizes recent activities provided 
in Ohio through Chapter I of" the Klementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Information presented includes statistics lor fiscal 1992 (the 1991-92 
school \ear and the summer that followed), participation trends, instruc- 
tional impact, expenditure and stalling patterns, parent involvement, and 
live-\ear trends. 

Chapter I authorizes a federally funded compensatory pro- 
gram for several groups of educationally disadvantaged children. The legis- 
lation directs that prioritv educational needs of these children he identified 
and programs designed to provide appropriate suppl* Mental instruction, 

Basic provisions of Chapter 1 are f unded on the premise that 
areas with high concentrations of low-income families also have high con- 
centrations of children w ho are educationally disadvantaged. Public school 
districts are allocated funds to pro\ide supplemental instruction for these 
students. 

Special provisions of Chapter I recognize a federal responsi- 
bility to improve the educational opportunities available to the children of 
migratory agricultural workers. The legislation channels funds through state 
departments of education for distribution to school districts where influxes 
of migrant children occur. 

Special provisions of Chapter 1 also recognize the need for 
supplemental instruction to help handicapped, neglected, or delinquent 
children who attend school in state-operated facilities. 

Chapter 1 in Ohio is administered by the Ohio Department 
of Educations Division of federal Assistance and Division of Special 
Education. 

Pages 3 to lfi explain the basic Chapter 1 services provided 
b\ Ohio's public sc hool distric ts. Statistics for the current \car and five-year 
trends clearly indicate that this program helps children become successful 
learneis. 

Pages 17 to 26 desc ribe the spec ial Chapter 1 services provided 
for the children of migratorv agricultural workers atid handicapped, ne- 
glected, or delinquent children being educated in state agency schools, f I ere 
also the statistics indicate the beneficial human impact of the supplemental 
services provided through federal aid to education. 



Basic 
Programs 



N 

-1^ ^ earlv all school districts in Ohio quality for Chapter 1 funds 
and. except for a few with small allocations, most participate. In f iscal 1992. 
a total of 610 of districts operated Chapter I programs. 

The allocation lor each school district is based on a formula 
dependent on the number ot children aged five through seventeen residing 
in the district w ho arc 

■ From low-income families, based on census data. 

■ From families receiving Aid lor Dependent Children. 

■ In institutions for neglected or delinquent children. 

■ In foster homes in the district. 

dram awards to school districts lor basic programs lor the 
last five vears total iiearlv $7oT>,()()0,000. Chant awards fluctuate from vear 
to vear according to the federal handicapped-child count. 

Chapter 1 is forward funded — the monev approved for the 
f iscal vear that begins in Oc tober is available for use during the school vear 
that begins the next September. Provisions are also made for funds to be 
carried oxer and used the following \eai\ 

The i ationale for forward funding and carrxover is to provide 
school administrators with the flexibility needed to emplov staf f on a timely 
basis and to adjust to changes that occur during the school year. 



Table 1 
Five-fear Trends: 



Chapter 1 Grant Awards 


Fiscal Year 


Grant Award 


1988 


124756,042 


1989 


137,667.582 


1990 


137.407,671 


1991 


165715.770 


1992 


199.391.283 
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Student 
Participation 



Most Chapter 1 activities in Ohio are conducted during the 
regular term, and hut hall arc direc ted toward serving children in grades 
one through three (see Table 2.) The o|0 school districts providing Chap- 
ter 1 instruction during the regular term served 1 students. I hose 
districts that had summer-term instruction served 2,100 students. Of these 
students, I.SS7 participated both terms. 



Table 2 

Student Participation by Grades 



Grade i Regular Term Summer Term 



Both Terms Number Served* ' 



Ranges i Participants 


Percent 


Pcrtiaoants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 
i 


Participants I Percent ; 


PK 


2.670 


2 










2.670 ! 


2 ' 


K 


13.889 


9 










13.889 i 


Q 


1-3 


86.375 


59 


605 


29 


500 


27 


86,480 '< 


59 : 


4-6 


32.741 


22 


566 


27 


408 


22 


' 32.899 


22 ■ 


7-9 


8.291 


6 


570 


27 


570 


31 


8,291 


6 


10-12 


2.377 


2 


359 


17 


359 


20 


2.377 


2 


Totals 


146,343 


100 


2,100 


100 


1,837 


100 


146,606 


100 



'Unduplicated count 



The grade level with the most participants was grade one 
with :W.2!U students, (hade two ranked second with 27,072. (hades three 
and four followed with 20. bl7 and l-l.:WH. respect iveh. 

Yen lew school districts provide Chapter l services at the 
seeondan le\el. On a combined basis, S percent ot all participants in fiscal 
11)92 were in grades seven or above. The lower perc entages of older students 
do not mean that there are no edueationallx disadvantaged secondary stu- 
dents. Instead. the\ indicate mat priorities have been established in line 
with local needs assessment and current levels of funding. 

Private school students who meet the selection criteria and 
who reside in qualified attendance areas are included in the planning for 
basic Chapter I programs and are provided with appropriate services. In 
fiscal 1002, a total of lijUil private school students received Chapter I 
instruction. 

The C.S. Supreme Court ruled in lUK") thai Chapter I 
teac hers cannot be sent into c hurch-relaled private sc hools to provide inst rue - 
lion (see Table 3). This ruling, A^nlar r. Irltan. does not negate the portion 
of Chapter I law that requires a school district to consider the needs of 
private school students when planning its program. 



Table 3 

Participation by Private School Students 



Grade Ranges 


Participants 


Percent 


Prekindergarten-Grade 3 


i 4838 


73 


Grades 4 6 


| 1458 


22 


Grades 7-12 


365 


5 


lota Is 


6,661 


100 



5 
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Public school administrators in Ohio responded <|iii<klv and 
eltecti\el\ to this decision. Of the ! Itf.KOtf students scntd ; - liscal 
Ii\e percent were enrolled in pri\aie sc hools. This is similar to the percentage 
Nerved annualU prior to the Sunremc Court ruliim. 

Most pri\ate school siudenis were served in con\enientl\ lo- 
cated mobile units (.see fable h. I lie remainde r walked or were transported 
to public schools or neutral Mies. 

Local school districts receixe extra ( haplcr I :unds to help 
students w ho reside in loc al institutions (or neglected or delinquent c hildren. 
In liscal ;t total of 7.32b students were served. 



Table 4 

Instruction for Private School Students 



Number of Percent of 
Location of Service Participants Participants 

Mobile units 4462 67 

Public schools * 866 28 

Neutral sites 233 5 

Totals 6.661 100 




Instructional 
Areas 



Instruction in trading is almost alwavs identified as the most 
uncial area ol need. First prioritv for participation is given to children most 
in need ol additional help. A total of KW.72M students received reading 
services in the regular term and l.".U>7 in the summer term. 

The usual procedure is for five or so students to leave their 
regular classroom for about minutes a dav to meet separatelv with a 
Chapter I teacher. Instruction is geared to a level where each child can be 
successful. 

Mathematics, the second-ranked area of need, is usually con- 
cluded in a small-group setting similar to that lor reading. A total of 30.852 
students participated during the regular 1991-92 school year and 1.853 in 
the summer. 

In a leu instances, disirictsidcniifieda need for prekindergar- 
ten service. As fable 5 indicates. 2.670 children under live were served 
during the 1991-92 regula 1 term. 



Table 5 

Student Participation by Instructional Areas 



Regular Term Summer Term 



instructional 
Areas 


Participants i 


Percent" 


Participants 


Percent** 


Reaamg 


130.728 


89 


1.367 


65 


Mathematics 


30.852 


21 


1.853 


88 


Prekinaergarten 


2.670 


2 






Language Arts 


2.096 


1 


1.217 


58 



'Percent of 146,343 participants 
"Percent of 2.100 participants 




Language arts was offered to 2,09(> students during the reg- 
ular term and to 1, 217 students in the summer term. 

Percentages ol participants in each instruc tional area provide 
a perspective bevond that of numbers. Kight v-nine percent ol the I Hi.Hl:') 
regular-term participants received reading instruction. During the suinmei 
term. (>.""> percent of the 2.100 participants were in reading. The difference 
in perc entage ol voungsters served is especialK great in mathematics. Note 
that onl\ 21 percent were served in the regular term, while SS percent 
received mathematics instruction in the summer. 

Through the vears, the extra instruction provided l>v Chap- 
ter I and Title I has emphasi/cd improvement ol basic reading and math- 
ematics skills. Percentages of all participants involved in these and other 
instructional aieas relied this trend. 
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I o determine the el lecii\eness and inipae ! ol C ilnpior I i fad- 
ing instruction ai grades \i and above, each local school uses standardized 
i cms io measure students* educational standing with a pretest and a post I cm . 
DiftciciKcs in test scores are repotted in normal itirvc equivalent iN(!Ki 
units isce lable o>. 

l ite XCK svstcm reports students* academic trains tlt.it cati 
I>e attributed to extra instruction provided In ("hapter I. Io interpret the 
data, the reader should understand the following: 

M Scores ate reported lor <>nl\ those students who take both 
the pretest and positcst. Scores are converted to N(Ts and 
aggregated at the state level. 

HWith onlv regular ( lassrootn instruction, childien ate ex- 
pected to maintain their own position iclative i«> other chil- 
dren in the class — thai is. make no NC.K gains. 

I With the extra (lhaptcr I instruc tion, children are expec ted 
to achieve (and make- XC'.K gains) at a Lister rale than class- 
mates who ha\e onl\ tegular (lassrootn institution. A gain 
o| I is considered signilicant. 

I his exit a in si rue t ion helped o\et LW).i )0() \mi niters in Ohio 
unpi o\e theii t eading skills. 

Dining the past li\e \eais. average gains lot all grade levels 
combined have 1 1 insistent l\ been above* the I considered signiticant. 

The iiscal \W"2 average \(.V. gains 
and j.DS in advanced skills. These 

Chapter I selves c ml\ those children who score the lowest through the 
tnult ic riteria selection process. 



or grades J-fi weie .~).7f) in basic skills 
gains ,ne especiallv impressive since 



impact of 

Reading 

Instruction 



Table 6 
NCE Gains in Reading 




0 
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Impact of 
Mathematics 
Instruction 



Results on standaidi/cd tesis are also used to determine the 
effectiveness of Chapter 1 mat hematics instruct ion. The system lor reporting 
is the same as that used for reading (see Table 7k 

As 1992 gains in mathematics arc studied, note that there 
were only 30,852 regular-term participants in this area compared with 
l:U).72N in reading. The fiscal 1992 NCE gains tor grades 2-ti were 11.48 
m basic skills and 7.85 in advanced skills. Gains tend to run higher than 
those for reading. Also, because of the small numbers of students involved 
in mathematics, gains tend to fluctuate more than in reading. 



Table 7 
NCE Gains in Mathematics 



Basic 
Skills 
NCE 
Gains in 
Mathematics 



13.60 



12.72 




Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 

2 3^56 



Advanced 
Skills 
NCE 
Gains in 
Mathematics 



1070 




Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
2 3 4 5 6 
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Those who wish to understand the si/.e and scope of Chap- 
ter I want to know lor what purposes Chapter 1 funds are budgeted. 

The mone\ is u.sed for extra instruction, especially in the area 
ol reading (see lithle S). When budget items within the various instnu tional 
areas are viewed as percentages, the importance placed on reading insi ruc- 
tion is obvious. The trend in Ohio, not only tor the last five years but lor 
the previous twenty-two. has been to concentrate funding on the improve- 
ment ol reading skills. Secondary emphasis lias consistenth been on the 
improvement ol mathematics skills, flte other significant budgeted areas 
are prekindergarten and exiended-dav kindergarten. 

Chapter 1 funds can also be categorized by their use for 
salaries and fringe benefits: instructional materials, supplies, equipment 
capital outlav: and supportive services. As indicated in fable \K most of the 
monex is used to employ teachers and aides who work directly w ith children. 
In c otitrast. seven percent is used tor instructional materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, and capital outlax. 

Another wax to look at Chapter 1 budgets is bv average cost 
per student receiving extra instruction. In fiscal the 1 lb, ()()(> children 

in Chapter 1 were served at an axeras r ■ om ol S1.3(>0 each. 



Expenditure 
Patterns 



Table 8 

Budget Amounts by Instructional Areas 

Fiscal Year 1992 



Instructional Area 


Budget Amounts - 


Percent 


Reaamg 


$142793.544 


72 


Mathematics 


33,819,5-24 


17 


Language Arts 


1,878,862 


1 


Prekincergarten 


3757725 


2 


Fxtenaea-Day Kindergarten 


5,636,587 


3 


Neglected or Delinquent 


2,521908 


1 


Nonmstructional 


8,983,133 


4 


Totals 


$199,391,283 


100 



Table 9 

Budget Amounts by Function Areas 



Function Area 



Salaries and related costs 

Instructional materials, supplies, 
equipment, capital outlay 

Supportive Services 



Fiscal Year 1992 



Budget Amounts 



$178,988,777 

14.164,220 
6,238,286 



Percent 



90 

7 
3 



Totals 




$199,391,283 



100 



Staff Positions 



Table 10 

Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 



Regular Term Summer Term Both Terms 



Staff Positions 


Full-Time 
Equivalent 


Percent 


Full -Time 
Equivalent 


Percent 


Full-Time > 

Equivalent ! Percent ' 


Teachers/tutors 


3,550 


77 


40 


84 


3,590 


77 


Teacher aides 


761 


16 


4 


8 


765 


16 


Coordinators, supervisors, 
directors 


124 




3 


6 


127 


3 


Clerical staff 


83 


2 






83 


2 


Other supportive staff 


115 


2 


1 


2 


116 


2 


Totals 


4,633 


100 


48 


. 100 


4,681 


100 



\iuci\ pcrccni ol all Chapter l expenditures in IW2 were 
lot salaries and related costs. Who received these salaries and what services 
did the\ pm\ide to students? An n\er\ie\\ of stall positions in lable in 
provides .i general answe r. 

A total ol ;>..V>U teachers, some of whoui worked as tutors, 
were etnplo\ed during t he regular let m. and 10 worked during the summer. 

C hapter I teachers ate sometimes assisted l>\ .tides. In 
7(>l aides assisted Chapter I teachets during the regular term. In the sum- 
mer. I aides were employed. 

During the regular term. W pereent of the lull-time equiva- 
lent positions were lilled In teachers, tutors, and aides who worked directlv 
with children. In the summer. 92 pereent ol the positions were tilled b\ 
teachers, tutors, and aides. 

The merall el lectixeness ol Chapter I depends on concen- 
trated, direct instruction of children. The average regular-term teacher met 
with U children per da\. with li\e per class. During the summer, when 
morning-onl\ sessions are upical. the average teacher met with :V,t children 
per daw w it l i S per < lass. 



Inservice 
Education 



The teachers, aides, and others who ate responsible lot help- 
ing Chapter I participants become successful learners need to renew or 
upgrade their skills periodically lor this reason, even though main Chap- 
ter I teachers have masters degrees and numerous vears of successful teach- 
ing experience, inservice education is considered an important Chapter l 
ac ti\ itv. 

In \W L 2. a tot.tl of >1. 000. 000 was used to pro\ide inservice 
education. Staff members who worked with Chapter I panic ipants had the 
opportunit\ to improve their skills and understanding through these in- 
service activities. 

In some instances, inservice is provided bv the local district. 
In mam counties and multicountv areas, districts work together to provide 
more comprehensive inservice education. 
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I lu- major t>oal <>l all p.iivni imolvmu'iit ri-laird !o C hap- 
in I is improved Miutcnl achicM-nuMii. As would be rxpirird, wpvs oi 
imoKeincnt arc \aricd iscv I able 1 1 ). A \ei \ impnriani \\\n\ pa rem ad\ isor\ 
toiiiuil membership, is discussed separ.ueU in I his repon. 

Parents oi all Chapter I pankipams arc also encouraged lo 
meei wilh (hapier i leathers lo dis< uss du- progress and learning problems 
oi du-ir children. (Classroom leathers aie sonuMinu-s invited to participate 
in the same rontereiu c io provide a moie ( oordinated approach io helping 
the ( hild. 

Main parents \isii their child's Chapter 1 c lass; help make 
insiriu tional Raines lor use at home; attend meetings with guesl speakers; 
01 help out as \olunteer tutors, aides, oi monitors. 

leathers in some disirids \isii homes to encourage parent 
imnKemeni and to gain a heller understanding <jI the needs ol' individual 
i hildren. 

In lis(al IWJ. U)|.r>ll patents ol Chapter I Mudcnis were 
in\ol\ed in one or more oi the l\ pes oi at I i\ ides reported in Tables 11 and TJ. 



Parent 
Involvement 



Table 11 
Types of Parent Involvement 

Parents* 



individual conferences v. - Chaprer 1 staff members 152,518 

Classroom visits oy parents 48,949 

Group meetings (in addition to council meetings) 56,721 

Planning (m aaailion tc council meetings] 17,420 

Home visits by Chapter 1 staff memoers 8,562 



"A total of 101,514 parents of Chapter 1 students were involved one or more 
times m the listea activities. 



Table 12 

Five-Year Trends: Types of Parent Involvement 



Fiscal 
Year 


Individual 
Conferences 


Classroom 
Visits 


Group 
Meetings* 


Planning* 


Home Visits i 


1988 


102.013 


30.603 


27.808 


12.522 


7.264 


1989 


110196 


35.560 


41.252 


15.373 


8.251 


"99C 


111.749 


40.998 


46.060 


20,938 


8,614 


<991 


135.757 


43,605 


50,111 


24.743 


10,096 


1992 


152.518 


48,949 


56.721 


17,420 


8,562 



*!r addition tc school district or school council meetings/planning. 
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Parent 
Advisory 
Councils 



Chapter 1 regulations require school districts to convene an 
annual public meeting for the purpose of explaining activities and programs 
to the parents of participating children. Districts may provide reasonable 
support for additional parent activities. 

Chapter 1 legislation removed the requirements of its pred- 
ecessor, Title I, for formal school and district councils. However, many dis- 
tricts in Ohio continued school councils as locally designed organizations. 
District councils were maintained in many districts, but without rigid require- 
ments. Thus, members and school administrators were able to modify their 
procedures to better meet local needs. 

Involvement of parents in an advisory role significantly in- 
creases the effectiveness of Chapter 1. Typical activities of school council 
members included working on committees, observing in classrooms, organiz- 
ing activities for other parents, and working as volunteers. 

At the district level, council members were likely to discuss 
and recommend ways to improve the districts Chapter 1 activities as they 
relate to the needs of children, help arrange districtwide or county wide 
meetings for parents of all Chapter 1 participants, or assist with exchanges 
of information through newsletters or tours of Chapter 1 classrooms. 

During fiscal 1992, school-level advisory council membership 
totaled 16,526. District advisory council membership totaled 2,124. In addi- 
tion to local school and district meetings, council members were encouraged 
to organize and attend county or multidistrict meetings. 

During the past five years, membership on district advisory 
councils has averaged 3,300 yearly (see Table 13). Although the number of 
persons who officially serve as district council members has been declining, 
the total number of parents involved in Chapter 1 activities is quite high. 

One of the main reasons for the successful involvement of 
parents is that Chapter 1 teachers and school principals have reached out 
to them and convinced them that they can make important contributions 
to their children's academic achievement. 





Table 13 




Five-fear Trends: Council Membership 


Fiscal fear 


School Councils 


District Councils 


1988 


11,190 


3,174 


1989 


13,189 


3,206 


1990 


16,006 


3,838 


1991 


14,381 


4,022 


1992 


16,526 


2,124 
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Chapter 1 Basic Programs: Summary of Successes 



Chapter 1 helps children! Evaluation data gathered in local school districts and compiled at 
the state level clearly indicate that thousands of children are helped each year. The following 
list provides supportive evidence and a summary of Chapter 1 operations during fiscal 1992 
(ihe 1991-92 school year and the summer that followed). 



■ Of Ohio's 612 school districts. 610 or 99 per- 
cent, conducted Chapter 1 programs. 

■ Local school districts received a total of 
$199,391,283 in Chapter I funds to provide 
extra instruction for 146,606 educationally 
disadvantaged children. 

■ Most Chapter 1 activities were in the regular 
school term, during which over 99 percent 
of participants received instruction and 
most expenditures were made. 

■ Ninety-two percent of the students receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 instrur tion woie in grade six 
or below. The greatest concentration of 
pupils, 78 percent, was in grades kindergar- 
ten through four. 

■ Highest priority for Chapter 1 services is 
given to reading. Over 89 percent of all 
rcu.ilar-term participants and 65 percent 
ot all summer-term participants received 
instruction in this area. 

■ Chapter 1 participants are making signifi- 
cant achievement gains. Average NCE gains 
in reading and mathematics are significant 
in both basic and advanced skills. 

■ Seventy-two percent of all funds budgeted 
for the year were directed toward reading 
instruction. Next were mathematics and 
extended-day kindergarten, with 17 and 3 
percent, respectively. 

■ Ninety percent of all funds budgeted for 
the year were for staff salaries and related 
fringe benefits. 



■ School districts hired 3,550 teachers or cer- 
tified tutors, on a full-time equivalent basis,, 
to instruct Chapter 1 participants during 
the regular term. During the summer term, 
districts hired 40 teachers or tutors on a 
full-time equivalent basis. 

■ Parent advisory councils were an integral 
part of Chapter 1. A total of 2,124 people 
served on district councils and 16,526 were 
on building councils. 



Several reasons for the success of Chapter 1 
are apparent: 

■ Provision of concentrated instructional 
services for selected educationally disad- 
vantaged children 

■ Emphasis on needs assessment and 
diagnostic-prescriptive instruction 

■ Concentration on improvement of reading, 
mathematics, and language arts skills 

■ Coordination with classroom instruction 

■ Reliance on school principals as instruc- 
tional leaders 

■ Support by local boards of education with 
additional funds for Chapter 1 purposes 

■ Meaningful involvement of parents 
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Summary of Successes, continued 



This program is working in Ohio* but much 
more must be done if the instructional needs 
of eligible children aie to be met in the future. 
The following courses of action by school ad- 
ministrators are recommended: 

■ Continue to use available funds prudently. 

■ Encourage teachers, principals, and parents 
to work together to plan and carry out 
Chapter 1 instructional activities. 

■ Urge teachers to continue to develop per- 
sonalized instructional plans for each Chap- 
ter 1 participant. 

■ Seek ways to motivate more children to im- 
prove their reading, mathematics, and lan- 
guage arts skills. 

■ Continue to involve parents in meaningful 
activities. 

■ Convince legislators, educators, and the 
public through effective publications, 
audiovisual presentations, and speaking en- 
gagements that Chapter 1 helps children. 



Concerned parents, educators, and other 
community leaders must also convince the 
President, members of Congress, and other 
government officials that 

■ Chapter 1 helps thousands of children an- 
nually to improve their reading and math- 
ematics skills and be successful in school. 

9 Much remains to be done to help thousands 
of additional educationally disadvantaged 
children each school ye^i. 

V Children who are not helped to master basic 
academic skills are more likely to end up 
on unemployment and welfare rolls in the 
future and co t more in tax dollars instead 
of less. 

■ Local public school districts and states can- 
not solve educational problems alone. Fed- 
eral aid for areas of special need is essential. 
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durational programs lor children oi migraiorv agricultural 
workers arc currentlv funded through spc k < ial provisions in Chapter I oi 
i lie Kleinentarv and Secondary I'.ducation Ad. 

Annual grant awards to the slate are based on a count oi 
children ages .5-21 and the numher oi davs the\ ,iri in Ohio. Recruiters 
locale families as ihev move i roni stale to state and community to community, 
register the children and ha\e information about them sent to the national 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System, and tell parents about the educa- 
tional services provided through Chapter 1. 

Three main c rops (pickles, tomatoes, and sugar beets) and 
truck Tanning attract workers and their families to Ohio. School districts, 
primarih in northwestern and western pans oi the state, that anticipate 
influxes ol migrant students appl\ to the Ohio Department <>< Kducation 
lor IuikIv Allocations ancl budgets are based on the number of students 
e\|)C( led and the services to be provided (see lable ill. II enrollments run 
higher or lower, adjustments are made. The number oi students who enroll 
each \ear Uncinates with laboi demands and weather c onditions. such as 
the ramv spring and dr\ summer experienced in the last few \ears. 

A lew migrant families arrive- m Ohio in time for spring- 
plowing. The greatest inf lux is din ing | une. |ul\. and August. Manx families 
siav until the lirsl frost in late September or earl\ October. 

Between ~>0 and (>U percent ol the migrant youngsters receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 instruction are usualh enrolled in grades one through six. 
From 20 to 2") percent are t\picall\ in kindergarten, preschool, or summer 
davcare. ! he remainder are in grades seven through twelve. 

Instructional emphasis is on helping \ounger children de- 
\elop Knglish language skills. ( )ral language, in panic ular. is stressed because 
mam of the c hildren are predominantly Spanish-speaking. Improvement 
of reading and mathematics skills is also emphasized. 1'he tvpkal student 
often receives instruction in more than one subject area, especially during 
die sununei. 

\i die secondary level during the spring and fall, migrant 
students have the same course c hoices as local students. Chapter I migrant 
funds are used primarih to provide teachers for tutoring, as needed. During 
die sununei. both academic and vocational subjects are offered. Several 
s( hool distric ts s« hedule sum met evening ( lasses so t hat older students can 
both work and attend school. 





Table 14 








Districts, Participants, 


and Funds 




Fiscal Year 


Grant Award 


Districts 


Participants 


1988 


1.350.587 


22 


2,956 


1989 


1.265.375 


22 


2.670 


1990 


1.327.439 


21 


3,094 


1991 


1.342.827 


22 


2,773 


1992 


1,522.577 


21 


2,439 



Special 
Programs 



Special 
Programs for 
Migrant 
Children 
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F.i^htv-M/UMi percent ol the luiitU tor migrant education is 
um-iI lor stall salaries and lrin^e benefits (see fable 1.1 1. Because of the 
nature ol migrant education, supportive services are necessary. During the 
summer months, pupil transportation, health services, and food services 
are provided. Other supportive services include student recruitment and 
transmission ot health and educational information to the Migrant Student 
Record flimsier Svsiem. 

lable In indicates numbers of instructional, administrative, 
and supportive staff emploved on a lull-time equivalent basis. 

Parent involvement is required b\ law. Tvpes ol involvement 
include sc hool and class \ isits. conferences with teachers, and parent advisory 
council membership (see fable 17). 





Table 15 






Expenditures by Function Areas 


i 


Function Areas 


1988 1989 


1990 1991 


1992 


Saianes. fringe benefits 


88% 91% 


92% 87% 


88% 

i 


instructional materials, 
supplies, equipment 


3 2 


2 2 


7 


Other services 


o 7 


6 10 


t; 






Table 16 






Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 


! 


Staff Positions 
(Full-Time Equivalent*) 


Regular 
Term 


Summer j 
Term 


Teachers 




40 


59 I 


Teacher aides 




9 


51 I 


Directors, coordinators 




14 


10 ! 


Transfer recora clerks 




15 


8 


Recruiters 




14 


9 


Transportation personnel 






20 


Food service workers 






12 


Custoaians 






15 j 


Support staff 




13 


16 


Tor number of weeks respective programs were in operation 






Table 17 








Parent Involvement 


! 


Term 


Average Percent 

of Parents Number of Parents 


Fail 1991 


44 




493 


Summer 1991 


49 




636 


Spring 1992 


61 




103 



Chapter 1 for Migrant Children: 
Summary of Successes 



Fiscal 1992 highlights and successes of migrant 
education in Ohio include the following: 

' About 90 percent of the 2,439 participants 
were interstate travelers, most from Texas 
or Florida. The parents of about 6 percent 

^ were former migrants who have perma- 
nently settled in Ohio within the last five 
years. The remainder were from families 
that traveled within the state to obtain 
agricultural employment. 

B During the summer months when regular 
schools were not in session, districts oper- 
ated special migrant schools. 

B In the spring and fall, both elementary and 
secondary migrant children spent most of 
the day in regular classrooms. Those who 
needed extra assistance were "pulled out" 
for supplemental instruction that was tuto- 
rial in nature. 

H Six districts enrolling over 125 migrant stu- 
dents each during the summer were Wil- 
lard, Elmwood, Fmdlay, Fremont, Lakota, 
and Woodmore. Five districts — Fremont. 
Eastwood, Gibsonburg, Willard, and Wood- 
more — served 100 or more students in the 
fall. 

B One district, Toledo, provided a year-round 
program. 



B Three districts — Lakota, Vanguard, and 
Woodmore — conducted evening classes for 
high school and junior high students. 

B Ohio and Texas educators are continuing 
their efforts to coordinate the instruction 
and services available to both high school 
and junior high students. 

B The migrant education center at Fremont 
provided consultant services, developed in- 
structional and recruitment materials, and 
distributed media resources. 

B State-sponsored workshops were held for 
various groups, including administrators, 
teachers, transfer-record clerks, and re- 
cruiters. The most comprehensive inservice 
effort was a two-day English-as-a-second- 
language workshop for teachers. 

B Ohio's terminal for the Migrant Student Re- 
cord Transfer System continued to send 
and receive information about migrant chil- 
dren living in Ohio. 

B The migrant education center at Fremont, 
in cooperation with several state, local, and 
private agencies, sponsored a mobile health 
fair. Health screenings were provided to ap- 
proximately 1,000 migrant children and 
their parents. 



Another ol the three special sections ol Chapter I pre >\ ides 
supplementary funds to meet important educational needs ol students with 
disabilities in state-operated and stale-supported schools. In Ohio, during 
each ol the past live wars, an a\era<je ol 1.312 children have recehed 
educational assistance ihioimh this source of federal aid (see Table |S|. 



Table 18 

Programs, Participants, and Funds 
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Fiscal \fear 


Programs 


Participants 


Grant Awards 


1988 


97 


4,274 


4,149,006 


1989 


93 


4,075 


3,844,332 


1990 


92 


4,932 


4,699,538 


"991 


90 


3.834 


4,347,487 


1992 


38 


4,447 


4,637,648 



°.2 



Special 
Programs for 
Children With 
Disabilities 



(Irani awards arc based on annual c hild-c ount data and ref lec t 
declining enrollments in state-operated schools. Funding levels during the 
past live vears have been sufficient Tor school officials to provide concen- 
trated services for the children selected lor Chapter 1 participation. 

In fiscal 1992. a total ol 4.447 students with disabilities were 
provided Chapter 1 services in the following types ol special-purpose schools: 

■ Eighty-four schools operated bv county boards of mental 
retardation and developmental disabilities served 3.989 
youngsters. 

■ One school in residential developmental centers administered 
bv the Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and Develop- 
mental Disabilities served 7 children. 

■ Two schools within psychiatric hospitals operated by the Ohio 
Department of Mental Health served 232 emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

■ Two residential schools administered bv the Ohio Department 
of Kducation — the Ohio State School for the Blind and the 
Ohio School lor the Deaf — served 219 students, 

NinetN percent of the students with disabilities in Ohio who 
received Chapter 1 services were enrolled in c ountv-operated schools (see 
fable 19). The others attended school on the premises of the state facilitv 
where thev permanently or temporarily lived. 



Table 19 
Participants by Type of School 



Type of School 


j 1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 | 


1992 


County Boards of Mental 








! 




Retardation and 








i 




Developmental 
Disabilities 


3.8^ 


3,671 


4,640 


| 

3.581 


3,989 . 


Mental Retardation and 


■ 










Developmental 
Disabilities Centers 


36 


38 


23 


14 


7 


Mental Health Hospitals 
and Centers 


148 


90 


54 


54 


232 


Ohio School for the Deaf 


135 


141 


141 


130 


1 147 


Ohio State School for the 
Blind 


| 106 


135 


74 


55 


i 72 


lotals 


, 4,274 


4,075 


4,932 


3,834 


j 4,447 



Special Chapter l funds lor students with disabilities are used 
to provide educational services that supplement those provided bv state and 
other federal funds. An assessment ol instructional needs frequently leads 
to a provision of servic es tor c hildren who are under or above the traditional 
school aires ol six through 17. Note m fable 20 that Irom :54 to 43 percent 
have been age live or under. 

Ninety-eight percent ol all funds made available in fiscal 
through state agencv provisions ol Chapter 1 for students with disabilities 
were used for instructional salaries, fringe benefits, or contracted personal 
services. 



Instructional activities and services 
tor students with disabilities are quite diversified. 
The types of teachers, specialists, and aides em- 
ployed and the number of children thev serve in- 
dicate instructional priorities (see fable 21). 

A way to look at the u'end in pro- 
gram priorities is to focus on the percent of all 
Chapter I participants served in each instructional 
area (see Table 22). Fluctuations in percentages 
tend to reflect shifts in the types of children served 
and the availability of other funding sources. 



Table 20 

Five-fear Trends: Students With Disabilities 


j Fiscal Year 


i 

j 

Participants i 


Age Ranges 




3-5 


6-12 


13-21 


1988 


4,274 


41% 


20% 


39% 


1989 


4,075 


43 


18 


39 


1990 


4,932 


35 


24 


41 


| 1991 


3,834 


34 


26 


40 


| 1992 


4,447 


38 


24 


38 



Tab'e 21 

Staff and Children by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Areas 


Chapter 1 Staff 
(Full-Time Equivalent) 


Children Served 


; (Rank Order by Numbers I 
* of Children Served) 


Teachers/ 
Specialists 


: Aides 


Ages i Ages ! Ages 
3-5 i 6-12 113-21 


totals i 


Multihandicapped 


4.50 


140.64 


165 : 


466 


752 


1.383 ! 


i 

j Preschool 


1.60 


38.73 


655 






655 i 


Adapted physical 
education 


5.00 


i 

5.59 


413 


52 


129 


594 


Speech and Language 


5.40 




105 


56 


74 


235 


Behavior Management 


5.02 




103 


39 


48 


190 


| Development 


.50 


i 




48 


40 


88 


i Prevocational Training 


1.00 






27 


59 


86 


; Physical Therapy 


| .58 


1.60 


21 


! 24 


38 


83 



Table 22 

Five-tear Trends: Program Priorities 
by Percent of Children Served 



Instructional Areas 


| 1988 ; 

-I V 


1989 


1990 


; 1991 j 


1992 


i Multihandicapped 


! 17% 


21% 


40% 


! 25% 1 


31% : 


! Preschool 


! 14 


20 


7 


| 12 i 


15 


; Prevocational training 


I 21 


10 


5 


! 3 I 

! I 


2 


Speech and language 


9 


8 


10 


; 9 


5 


Developmental 


8 


10 




i 2 


2 ! 


Occupational therapy 


4 


4 




: 5 


1 


! Behavior management 


: 7 


6 


3 


! * 


4 


■ Adapted physical 






I 






education 


9 


6 


12 


18 


13 j 


\ Children served in 
one or more areas 


! 4,274 


4,075 


I 

5,111 


! 4,559 


4,512 ; 
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\notherwa\ 10 look al ilu- iinpaii ol ChapUM I (muling on 
students uith disabilities is through die serxiies provided uhhin each ot the 

t\ pes ol S( Ilex >ls. 

Hie m!iooI> operaied b\ i<umt\ hoards snxed die uiosi chil- 
dren, and as uoiild ]></ expected, iheii Cliapi.M I services uere die most 
diversified. Multiliandicapped. preschool, and adapted plnsiial educanon 
classes were npical priorities in tiscat IW2. 

Slate instituiions lor the menialh reiarded and dexelopmen- 
talK disabled used Chapter 1 kinds tor sialf inser\i< e. 

At the schools tor hospitalized einotionalh disturbed c hildren, 
most Chapter 1 instruction was directed touard prexoc ational and career 
awareness orientation. Iransiiional sei x u es lor students remi nun; to public- 
schools was a sc-coudan priorii\. 

Students at the Ohio School lor the Heat were proxided extra 
classroom assume through the emplouneni oi aides and a job placement 
c oordinatoi . 

Chapter 1 at the Ohio Slate School loi the Blind included 
mobiliix naimn^ aciixiiN iheiapx. and iinproxeinem ol dailx lix iu^ skills. 

because- oi die sc-xerii\ <>t disabililies and dixersiix ol Chap- 
icr 1 senues sialism > compiled at the stale lex el must be -euerali/ed. As 
lablc *K\ indicaies. [ruin si to So percent ol the students ui all a-e ranges 
Mice Mulh achiexed oxer urn-hall ot their shori-icim ubjectixes m hscal 

1-ixe-xear trends in student progress provide another indicator 
of the success ot Chapter I serxices lor the students with disabilities. Note 
in Table 2 1 that horn S3 to SS percent ol all students acluexed over halt ot 
their short-term objectixes in each ol die last tixe \ears. 



Table 23 
Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 

Marked improvement 
;80-100°c ccnievea'i 


Ages 
3-5 


Ages 
6-12 


Ages 
13-21 


All Age 
Ranges 


65% 


3B% 


40°: 


49% 


Improvement 
(50-79% achieved) 


28 


49 


44 


39 


Little or no improvement 
(49% or less achieved) 


7 


13 


16 


12 



Table 24 
Five-Year Trends: Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Marked improvement 
(80-100% achieved) 


40% 


40% 


38% 


40% 


49% 


Improvement 
(50-79% acntevea) 


45 


46 


45 


43 


39 


L ttle or no improvement 
'49% or less achieved) 


15 


14 


17 


17 


12 



9 
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Chapter 1 for Students With Disabilities: 
Summary of Successes 



Students with severe disabilities are success- 
fully achieving realistic short-term objectives. 
Teachers and other evaluators, using both sub- 
jective and objective criteria, report that fiscal 
1992 Chapter 1 funds helped nine of every ten 
students reach over half of the objectives set 
Tor them. 

Typical achievements were such taken-fbr- 
granted skills as sitting or standing without 
support, toilet training, self-feeding, making 
intelligible sounds, and communicating with 
teachers and parents. 

Parents are involved in decisions related lo 
placement of the child and types of instruc- 
tional services to be provided. In some in- 
stances, home training materials or teachers 



help parents learn ways to cope with the child's 
deficiencies and to reinforce skills learned at 
school. ■ j 

Chapter 1 funds are also used to provide work- ? t . 
shops and other types of inservice training de- 
signed to increase teacher and parent effective^ ^ 
ness under very challenging circumstances. : 
fiscal 1992, for example, the Ohio Department." 
of Mental Retardation and Developmental Dis- t • 
abilities conducted inservice workshops 6ri v \ 
serving the children with multiple handicaps 
and improving behavior-management skills^ • 

In summary, children with severe disabilities 
have a right to appropriate educational serv- '] 
ices, and Chapter 1 is one piece of legislation 
that addresses this need. 



Separate provisions <>f Chapter I also provide funds to im- 
pio\e educational opportunities for neglected or delinquent children who 
attend state ai;enc\ schools. The Ohio Department of South Services, the 
( )hio Department of Rehabilitation and C'.oi red ion, and the Ohio Veterans 
Children's Home receive funds and conduct Chapter 1 programs. 

During f iscal I1W2. the Ohio Department of South Services 
used Chapter 1 funds to help 2.1*15 delinquent vouugstets in nine schools, 
hinphasis was placed on additional basic skills instruction in the areas of 
leading and mathematics. Supportive services included language develop- 
ment and written communication skills. 

The Ohio Depaitinent ol Rehabilitation and Correction pro- 
vided supplemental reading, language arts, and mathematics instruction to 
!' I I inmates I 1 to 20 \earsol ageserx ing terms in fixe c orrectional institutions. 

The Ohio Veterans" Children's 
Home in Xenia provided VM\ residents with extra 
tea< lint* institution, speech and language institu- 
tion, mathematics instruction, and sensorv motor 
a< tbities. 

During the last li\e \ears, o\er 
SI()j)t)().n()() has been available to provide 
supplemental instruction to 12.22!? neglected or 
delinc|uent children, nearh all ol whom were 
wards of the state or the courts (see lable 23). 



Special 
Programs for 
Neglected or 
Delinquent 
Children 
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Table 25 






Programs, Participants, and Funds 


Fiscal Year 


■ Programs 


i Participants 


Grant Award 


1988 


12 


1.626 


1.682.647 


1989 


12 


1.782 


1.780.471 


1990 


14 


2.551 


1.636,868 


1991 


13 


, 2.869 


2,766,036 


1992 


16 


3,395 


2.766,000 



Participation and 
Instructional 
Patterns 



The number of participants served each year tends to vary 
dependent on the number of children committed to agencv care (see Table 26). 

As would be expected, most students served through this 
special Chapter 1 program are older than students in other Chapter 1 
classes. Table 27 reflects the fact that more than 52 percent of them are 
beyond the typical age of high school enrollees. 

Though the age ranges are different, the top priority for 
instruction is consistently identified as improvement of basic reading or 
mathematics skills (see table 28). In many instances, the students receive 
extra help in both areas. 



Table 26 










Participants by State Agency 






Agency 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


i Ohio Department of Youth Services 


1,195 


1,209 


1,934 


2,211 


2,315 


! Ohio Department of Rehabilitation 
: and Correction 


301 


378 


443 


448 


944 


: Ohio Veterans' Children's Home 


130 


195 


174 


210 


136 


I Totals 


1,626 


1 

1,782 


2.551 


2,869 


3,395 



i 

i 




Table 27 




i 


Participants by Age Range 




Age Range 


Number 


Percent 


| 5-12 




29 


1 


' 13-17 




1,601 


47 


18-20 




1,765 


52 


\ 

| Totals 


3,395 


100 




9 
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Table 29 

Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 


Staff Positions 


Number of Full-Time 


Percent 


Teachers/tutors 


40 


71 


Teacher aides 


8.5 


15 


Supervisors/directors 


2.5 


4 


Other 


5.4 


10 


Totals 


56.4 


100 



bxpenditure and 
Staffing Patterns 



Table 30 

Percent of Expenditures by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Area 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Reading 


45 


66 


47 


49 


28 


Mathematics 


27 


24 


35 


26 


27 


Other" 


28 


10 


18 


25 


45 



'Includes language arts, language develODment. and written composition. 

Xinctv-sevcn permit <>l all expenditures went lor instruc- 
tional salaries, hinge benefits, and personal-service contracts. 

Kxpenditures lor salaries ;ul related costs were used almost 
entirelv to emplo\ teachers and aioes who worked dircctlv witii students. 
Kniplovmcnt patterns lor liscal WV2 are indicated in Fable 29. 

Kxpenditures can also be categorized bv instructional areas. 
During each ol the past live vears. 2S to bf> percent oi all available lunds 
were used to improve reading skills. Another 21 to !>3 percent ol expendi- 
tures were lor mathematics instruction and. 10 to la percent were used to 
provide instruction in language arts, language development, and written 
tomposition tsee Table !>()). 



I<> evaluate academic progress in leading, mathematics, and 
language arts, standardized tests were used in the fall and again in the 
spring. Differences in test stoics were reported in normal curve equivalent 
t\Clj units. 

I he XCK svsteni ol reporting has been used since l l JH4 to 
measure academic gains that can be attributed to extra insinu tion provided 
bv Chaptei I loi neglected or delinquent children who attend stale agencv 
nc Ik >(>ls. 

lo interpret the 1 XCK gains, the reader needs to understand 
die following: 

M Semes aie reported lor onlv those students who take both 
the pietest and positest. lest scores are converted to XCKs 
and aggregated lor all institutions. 

I With oniv iei>ulai classroom instruction, students are ex- 
pected to maintain theii own position telative to other stu- 
dents in the- class — that is. make no NCK gains. 

B With extia Chapter I instruction, students are expected to 
achieve (and make XCK gains) at a laster rate than classmates 
who have onlv regulai instruction. Consideiing the popula- 
tion being seived, anv number ol XCK gains should be 
legal (led as progiess. 
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Evaluation 
Procedures 



r^nin^ in ^ u,,,i ' °' "^Irtlrd <>r delinquent students in state 

VZ7UII lo II I ( , (J r CIKN M hools rccei\ed Chapter I reading insinu lion in I is( al I ( .M)2. Because 
P^OH'nCI ( l< lU ' s (>l enrollment a re ohen dependent on conn orders and paroles or 

\^7VJV^4M iy \j\ 1<U IV | t . asrs< ( | u . i /JSC) sets ol reading test scores thai were generated during 
[Sy|Qj-j^|0ppjQj-jQ2 die iHMtninu dates specified In lesi publishers v\eie used as a sauiplini* 

:^i-ou|). The .ueiage gain lor this group was <> NCKs. 

The same s\siein ol lesling and reporting is used lor evaluat- 
ing a< adeinic progress in mat hematics (see I able M ). A total ol 2. II 1 students 
were enrolled in Chapter I mat hematic s < lasses, and I.-M2 sets ol test scores 
were generated tor sample purposes. The a\erage gain here was 1 1 NCKs. 



Table 31 

Five-Year Trends: Gains in Reading and Mathematics 



Average NCE Gains 



year 


Reading 


Mathematics 


1988 


11 


9 


1989 


0 


12 


1990 


12 


14 


1991 


9 


12 


1992 


9 


11 



Chapter 1 for Neglected or 
Summary of Successes 

Most neglected or delinquent youth who are ■ 
housed or confined in state facilities that oper- 
ate their own schools desperately need supple- 
mental opportunities to learn basic academic 
skills. They also need personalized instruction 
designed to overcome negative attitudes and 
the effects of previous school failures. 
Special Chapter 1 funds are set aside to be ■ 
channeled through state departments of edu- 
cation to correctional and rehabilitation 
facilities* This routing of funds assures em- 
phasis on instruction rather than provision of 
more caretakers and better security. 
Statistics only partially summarize the impact 
of this component of Chapter 1 in Ohio. Other 
highlights include 

■ Instruction funded through Chapter 1 sup- 
plements instruction provided by the state 
to all students educated under similar cir- 
cumstances. A total of 3,395 students in in- 
stitutions participated in fiscal 1992. 



Delinquent Children: 



Individual students who needed extra help 
with basic reading or mathematics skills 
were identified, their academic needs asses- 
sed, and appropriate instruction provided. 
In fiscal 1992, a total of 2,142 Chapter 1 
participants were enrolled in reading classes 
and 2,411 in mathematics classes. 
Evaluation data indicate that students re- 
ceiving extra reading instruction for six 
months or more in fiscal 1992 gained an 
average of 9 NCEs (the normal curve equiv- 
alent unit used to measure Chapter 1 prog- 
ress). Students receiving six months or 
more of mathematics instruction gained ^n 
average of 11 NCEs. When analyzing NC£ 
gains, keep in mind that most of these stu- 
dents were convicted felons and had poor 
or failing grades in previous school settings. 
■ Chapter 1 funds are also used to provide 
inservice training designed to increase 
teacher effectiveness under very challeng- 
ing circumstances. 



A 



Chapter I funds arc 1 channeled through state departments 
of education. In ( )hio, the Division of Federal Assistance administers Chap- 
ter 1 programs. One exception is that the Division of Special Education 
administers the component that provides funds to state agencv scliools for 
children with disabilities. A five-vear financial and human impact suinmarv 
(see Tables point to steadv growth of KSEA (ihapter 1 in Ohio. 

A stall of IT) to 18 experienced school administrators and 
educational consultants provides technical assistance to local districts and 
stale agencies to ensure deliverv of concentrated and effective instructional 
serv ices to c hildren. 

Major services provided bv the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion to local school distric ts and to state agencv schools include 

B Assistance in planning and developing project proposals 
M Review <>t project proposals rec eived from applicant agencies 

B Assistance with revision ol proposals to meet federal 
guidelines 

H Approval of projec t proposals 

^Assistance with project iinplemei' ttion, program improve- 
ment, staff development, parent i. olvemen. evaluation, lis- 
cal accounts, reports, and dissemination ol information 

^Determination of allocations, disbursements ol funds, and 
preparation of statistical and financial reports 
The prinicipal means bv which division staff members pro\ ide 
information about the various programs are office conferences: field serv- 
i t-s; meetings with local staff and parent advisorv councils: state and regional 
workshops: and publications, audiovisual presentations, and speaking 
engagements. 

During fiscal numerous conferences and workshops 

were sponsored l>\ die Division ol Federal Assistance. Major events included 
a statewide conference for program administrators, Chapter I teachers, and 
parents: a meeting for new Chapter 1 coordinators: several meetings for 
federal program directors from large districts: and various meetings for 
migrant education coordinators, teachers, aides, and support personnel. 

Guidelines for Chapter 1 require the state educational agencv 
to disseminate pertinent information. The Division of Federal Assistance 
distributes printed information about guidelines, application procedures, 
and a \ariet\ ol piomising educational practices. 

State publications for fiscal \W2 included the preceding edi- 
tion of (.Imjttn I m Ohio and The (Mj)hoanL a periodic report about the 
\aiious programs administered bv the Division of Federal Assistance. 
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Table 32 










Five-Year Financial Summary 










Grant Awards 








Programs 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Basic 


:124 756.042 


3137.667.532 


; 4 27.407.671 


-165715.770 


$199,391,283 


Vigranr 


1 350.587 


1 265.375 


'.327.439 


1 342 827 


1 522,577 


-arcicaopea 


■ 1149 006 


:. 344 332 


-690 £33 


4 347 487 


4.637.648 


Negiectea cr nelinauenT 


< 632.647 


1 780.471 


' 636.868 


2.293159 


2.766.000 


Totals 


$131,938,282 


$144,557,760 


$145,071,516 


$173,699,234 


$208,317,508 



Table 33 

Five-Year Human Impact Summary 
Number of Students Receiving Extra Instruction 



Programs 


1988 


1989 


1990 




1991 


1992 


Basic 


140.933 


145,797 


M0.877 




152 501 


146.606 


Vigrant 


2.956 


2.670 


3.094 




2.773 


2.439 


-anaicappea 


4.274 


4.075 


4 932 




3.334 


4.447 


Negiectea or aeiinauent 


<626 


1.782 


2.551 




2.869 


3.395 


Totals 


149,789 


154,324 


151,454 




161.977 


156,887 
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The activity which is the subject of this report was supported in whole or in part by the 
U.S. Department of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the US. Department of Education, and no official endorsement 
by the U.S. Department of Education should be inferred. 

The Ohio Department of Education does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, sex, religion, age or disability in employment or the provision of services. 
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